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NOTES, &c. 



The crisis in which the Dissenters of Great Britain 
are now placed, is one of such consequence, that the 
effects of the measures which may be adopted will, in 
all probability, make themselves felt for ages. If, in 
point of wealth and social elevation, the Church sur- 
passes the Dissenters, it is not less clear that the Dis- 
senters have the advantage over the Church in num- 
bers, activity and works of love. It is not, therefore, 
likely that Dissenters can any longer acquiesce in a to- 
leration, which, in its every essence, however large and 
liberal, implies in the Church a right to domination, 
and in Dissenters a social pravity, justly punished by 
disqualification. In the matters at issue, the Church 
can no longer be permitted to plead a right to do Dis- 
senters a wrong. We are not content that their vested 
intete^ts should be spared, to the prejudice of our just 
claims. We ask not what they will give, but what We 
ought to have ; not as much as we can wring from 
power, but as much as the decision of equity will allot. 
We disallow the argument drawn from prescription. 



and we demand that justice shall be done as between 
man and man. We design not to encroach on the rights 
of others ; we design as little that others should any 
longer encroach on our rights. We will be treated as 
an independent section of the community, not as an 
appendage of the Church ; or, we prefer to bear our 
burthens yet a season, till justice shall have had its per- 
fect work. Conscious of having done nothing to dis- 
qualify ourselves in the body politic, we cannot become 
parties to any act which would appear to recognise 
our own social inferiority, by recognising the superio- 
rity of others. The questions, therefore, which need a 
practical answer are, not " what has been ?" but " what 
ought to be ?" not " how can the whole be taxed for 
the benefit of a part ?" but " how can full justice be 
done to those who have suffered injustice long enough ?" 
It is vain to attempt to conciliate the conflicting inte- 
rests at issue between Dissenters and the Church. 
What they call their rights are our wrongs. They or 
we must resign our pretensions : and it is useless to 
attempt to satisfy us by any act which implies a mas- 
tery in them. 

This, however, is what has been attempted in the 
Bill proposed by one, who has earned the character of a 
sincere and effectual friend of religious liberty, *^ for 
granting relief in relation to the celebration of mar- 
riages, to certain persons dissenting from the United 
Church of England and Ireland." 

I am disposed to think that the nature of the griev- 
ance of which Dissenters complain in relation to their 
marriages was but imperfectly known to the Noble Lord 



who brought it forward, since the preamble is limited to 
the declaration that it is " expedient to make provision 
for the marriages of such as entertain conscientious ob- 
jections to the office of Matrimony in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer." It is true that Dissenters generally dis- 
like some things in the service, which they think offen- 
sive to moral purity ; and that Unitarian Dissenters in 
particular object to the office, as involving a recognition 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. But with all consistent 
Dissenters the instrument employed is objectionable, for 
they disapprove the celebration of their marriages by 
the Church as implying a recognition of what they dis- 
allow — the supremacy of Episcopacy. Not, indeed, that 
they contend themselves for the priority now possessed 
by others. They could not accept it, and retain their 
principles. But they know no master in their spiritual 
concerns but Christ — they disown any right, in either 
themselves or others, to make religious peculiarities the 
ground of civil distinctions, and can never be satisfied 
till there exists among all professors of religion an en- 
tire social equality. 

In unison with this. Dissenters object to a service 
which has been imposed by an authority which, as they 
think, has no legitimate power to prescribe religious ob- 
servances. There is, in their opinion, a propriety in 
adding the sanction of religion to the sanctity of the mar- 
riage vow ; but that sanction springs from a higher power 
than man's, and awaits not the bidding of a legislative 
command. If they light on the hymeneal altar the flame 
of devotion, the torch must be kindled by the warmth of 
theiip own bosoms. They disallow the right of the legis- 



lature in things tnat pertain to God, and cannot sanction, 
by their conformity, a service imposed by the civil power* 

Nor is their least objection to the marriage ceremo^ 
nial in the Church of England, that it makes that a 
religious, which they deem exclusively a dvil, act. 
If, therefore, the legislature is sincerely anxious to give 
them relief, its duty is limited to disenthralling them 
from a ceremony which is in its nature religious, and to 
making due provision for the ratification of the nuptial 
vow and the preservation of the register. Set us £ree 
from the Church — let us go forth into the promised 
land of entire religious liberty and social equality-*— we 
will take nothing away with us — we do not desire to 
spoil the Egyptians — ^we will leave them all that is pro* 
perly theirs ; but our rights are our dearest possessions ; 
these we must have ; and then our only office, as well 
as our pleasure, will be, to wish well to one whom we 
shall regard as a sister, though she may forbid us to 
call her friend. 

In asking that the solemnisation of marriage shotild 
be regarded by the legislature purely as a civil contract» 
we have been told that our brethren of the Church are 
as conscientious as we in regarding it as a holy and refli* 
gious vow, and consequently, that the legislature ooiiM 
not, out of the same respect to conscience which 
prompts it to afford Dissenters relief, fecognise what I 
may term our fimdamental principle. And why not ? 
We ask fpr the recognitioti only so far as we oursdr^ 
are concerned. Let it be a civil act to us, and Church* 
men may make it what they please for themselves. We 
disclaim all intention of interfering with their principles. 



while we are resolved to allow no interference with our 
own. A civil and a religious solemnisation may exist 
in the same kingdom, as well as an Episcopalian and a 
Presbyterian church, or a Catholic and a Protestant 
communion. There can be no difficulty, if only men 
wiU acknowledge the rights of others, while they main- 
tain their own. But if the unjust are determined to 
be unjust still — if the Church is to use its power to 
keep its shackles on our social position, after it has lost 
our hearts and forfeited our persons — then there may 
be difficulty in arrangements most easy and simple in 
themselves, but the difficulty is the offspring of injustice, 
and we can promise to spare no effort till it be wholly 
taken away. 

But for misapprehensions of the wishes of Dis- 
senters, a measure could hardly have been propounded 
which comes in so questionable a shape as this Bill, 
professing as it does to offer relief to them, but being in 
reality a seasonable aid to their opponents. 

The Bill is faUe in principle — ^for, independently 
of the repiarks called forth by the preamble, it goes, in 
all its provisions, to make Dissent an appendage to the 
Church. Should the Bill become a law, the acts of the 
Dissenting Minister will, in this particular, be as de- 
pendent on the acts of the Clergyman, as the machinery 
of our manufacturing establishments on the moving 
power. We can act only " in virtue*' * of their act. 
They " have authority to grant" a " licence f we per- 
mission to register a vow. It is " by virtue of their 
certificate" that we are allowed to exercise a sacred 

* The words indudcd within inverted commM are quoted from the Bill. 
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right. Our people must go to them, to ask leave to 
contract an obligation, for which they are answerable 
to Crod only ; and having obtained the sanction of the 
Church, they bring permission to their own Minister to 
act in agreement with their wishes. Nor does the de- 
pendence stop here : but when the ceremony authorised 
" by virtue" of their " licence" has taken place, the 
contracting parties have need to be reminded by the 
Minister, that what began with the Church must end 
with the Church ; for that the permission they have 
purchased is incomplete, till they have paid for its regis* 
tration in the diocesan registry. In the ** form of 
licence of marriage," that is, in the permission which 
is to issue from the Bishop when the marriage takes 
place without banns, there is something more than de- 
pendence implied ; for the Dissenter is required to be a 
party to an act which recognises the divine origin of 
Episcopacy. " A. B.," I quote parts of the form, " by 
divine permission. Lord Bishop of , to our well- 
beloved in Christ, sendeth greeting. Whereas ye are, 
as is alleged, determined to enter into the hofy state of 
matrimony. We do hereby, for good causes, give and 
grant our licence as well to you the parties contract- 
ing, as to the Minister where the said marriage is to 
be solemnised." 

Here, then, we have to acknowledge the divine 
right of Episcopacy — the holiness of matrimony, and 
the supremacy of the Church. The contracting parties 
and the officiating minister ! move only at the Bishop's 
will. And should either party presume to act except 
" by virtue" of their superior's permission, they thereby 
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become guilty of felony ; for thus runs the provision in 
the Bill ; — " If any person shall solemnise marriage in 
any other place than a chapel duly licensed in pursu- 
ance of this act, or without previous production of a 
sufficient certificate of the publication of banns, unless 
licence of marriage be first duly had from some person 
having authority to grant the same, every person so 
offending shall be transported for the space of fourteen 
years, according to the law in force for the transporta- 
tion of felons." 

Now, what is the relation of the two parties — ^the 
Church and the Dissenters — as contemplated by the 
provisions of this Bill ? Can it be doubted that they 
are — ^if they were not designed to be — ^those of master 
and dependent — of supremacy and inferiority ? What 
would be the effect of the working of the Bill in society ? 
Would it not be to exhibit the Dissenting Minister as 
the petty functionary of the Establishment ? In what 
other light could, at least, the less instructed of the 
Dissenting community regard their Ministers ? The 
measure would prove a Bill of pains and penalties, by 
degrading Dissenting Ministers in the eyes of their 
flocks, and Dissent in the eyes of the world ; while 
it would not only sanction, but raise, the social pre- 
eminence of Churchmen. In the actual state of things, 
if Dissenting Ministers are forbidden to marry, they are 
wholly independent in all they do, nor are they thrust 
into a disparaging contrast with the Clergy. But the 
Bill creates a new relation ; it brings the two parties 
into immediate contact ; it devolves on the Minister a 
new office ; and through the whole, disqualification on 

B 
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his part, and social distinction on the other, are the 
prevailing ideas that strike the mind. It is no wonder 
that Dissenters are loud in their complaints against the 
Bill : they cannot be expected to be a party to their own 
d^adation ; and then^ least of all, when an injury is done 
under colour of a benefit. They ask bread, and are pre- 
sented with a stone. 

It has, I know, been urged that the measure is not 
designed to strengthen the ascendancy of the Church. 
Probably not : it is enough for us to know what its 
effects would be. And the only reason, we are told, 
why the instrumentality of the Church is employed, is 
because it is already in existence, and less costly than 
a new machinery would be. But the existence of an 
instrumentality is no reason in itself for its being em- 
ployed. Is the instrumentality good ? If so, then let 
it be used. But if it should be likely to subvert the 
ends proposed ; if, designed to do justice, it creates in- 
justice — ^then the adoption of it is preposterous, inas- 
much as it conflicts with the very purposes in view. 
And as there are other reforms required, which will also 
demand an instrumentality — I mean, particularly, a 
r^strktion of births, baptisms and deaths throughout 
the kingdom — ^why, I ask, cannot the one be made to 
serve the purposes of the other ; and why should not 
the subject of our social wants, in these particulars, be 
viewed and treated as a whole ? 

I cannot, however, admit the plea of cheapness in the 
proposed instrumentality ; on the contrary, I object to 
the Bill as an expensive measure. 
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ANNUAL EXPENSE TO DISSENTERS IN MARRYING UNDER THE NEW 

MARRIAGE BILL, INDEPENDENTLY OF FEES TO THEIR OWN MINISTERS. 

Marriages. 
In the year 1830 there took place in England and Wales, 107,710 

Dissenters* Mar. 
Taking the Dissenters at only one-half of the Population, 53,859 

«. d. jff. 

Certificates of banns having heen published, each 2 6 .,_» 6,732 

Each registration on being transmitted to the Diocesan 

Registrar 1 224 

On every duplicate of register sent to the Diocesan Regis- 
trar, reckoning these duplicates to contain on an aver- 
age 200 each, as sent every three months 5 ■ 200 

Certain tax on the part of the Church 79 156 

Probable payment for putting in banns, each I C — — — - 4,039 

Payable to the Church in the whole 11,195 

Licence of place of Worship every three years ; out of 8, 104 
suppose 6,000 to take out the licence, each 5s, — £1,500 
divided by three, gives as the annual cost paid to the 
Magistracy ^^ 

Gross expense of the BiU 11,695 

This table does not fully exhibit the probable cost of the Bill, because, to men- 
tion no other reasons, the population is now greater than it was in 1830, and be- 
cause, for the sake of simplicity, the marriages have all been calculated as the ex- 
pense would be by banns, and no allowance made for such as might be by licence. 
The charge for putting in the banns is termed " probable," because no mention is 
made of it in the Bill itself ; but it is not to be supposed that the Clergy would not 
require the same sum as they now receive, if it were only as a guarantee against the 
unnecessary trouble to which they would be put in cases where the act of the con- 
tracting parties was limited to having the banns published. As a check on such 
inconsiderateness, it is now customary, in some cases, to require the payment of the 
whole legal fee at the *' putting in*' of the banns. 



Independently of fees to their own Ministers, this 
Bill would cost Dissenters eleven thousand pounds per 
annum. And, in saying this, what is implied ? that 
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the measure is a Bill to authorise the Church to tax the 
Dissenters to the amount of £11,000 per year. For 
what ? for nothing but what could be done better with- 
out the Church ; for nothing but what the Dissenting 
Minister could do — ought to do — and after all, so far 
as good is gained, has to do. There is a twofold ma- 
chinery in the Bill — one to give a colorable pretext for 
the harvest, to be gathered by the Church ; the other 
to solemnise marriage " between certain persons dissent- 
ing from the United Church of England and Ireland :** 
for let it be borne in mind, that the marriage is per- 
formed — ^the work is done, all the needful work — ^by 
the Dissenting Minister. Will, then, Dissenters allow 
themselves to be taxed to the amount of £11,000 a year 
for the enrichment of the Church on one side, and for 
what amounts to their own social degradation on the 
other? But the entire cost of the Bill is not known, 
till there be added to this sum of £11,000 given to the 
Church, the amount of fees paid to the Dissenting 
Ministry. And here I must declare, that however ex- 
tensively Dissenting Ministers may now perform occa- 
sional duties gratuitously, they could not, without seri- 
ous injury to their means, be allowed to perform a cere- 
mony which, such as marriage, would, in many cases, 
trench largely on their time and energies. Fees would 
ensue as a matter of course ; and that not from the rich, 
in the shape of gratuities, but from all, in the shape of 
dues. Thus would there be a double charge. Now, 
the payments to the Clergy required by the Bill amount 
to as much as is imperative at the present ; there would 
then be an addition of whatever was paid to the Dis- 
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senting Minister. Suppose the sum required the same 
in both cases — and he who did the work, could hardly 
have less than he who merely granted the permission — 
then the expense of being married at the Meeting-house 
would be double that of being married at the Church : 
in other words, there would be a tax on Dissent, and a 
boon on Churchism. Now, the appeal to the pocket is 
understood, when other appeals are powerless ; and the 
Church could hardly be supplied with a more effectual 
check to the spread of Dissent. Nor, considering that 
the strength of Dissent lies in the less wealthy and the 
poorer classes, am I sure that the consideration of ex- 
pense might not do something not only to retard the 
progress, but actually to thin the ranks, of the Dissenting 
body. 

And my doubt is strengthened into something ap- 
proaching to conviction, when I advert to the complex^ 
ity of the proposed measure. 

A party desiring to enter into wedlock, would have 
to tread the following maze : — first, to go to tlie Clergy- 
man, to get the banns published in the Church — ^for 
which he pays : then to the Dissenting Minister, for a 
certificate of his being a Dissenter — ^for which he pays : 
then to the Clergyman, for a certificate of the publica- 
tion of the banns in the Church— for which he pays : 
then to the Minister, to have the banns published in the 
Meeting-house — ^for which he pays : and at last, pro- 
vided he does not fall ill, or w^aver in his mind, or meet 
with any other cause of delay, during three months, — 
for should he wait longer, all has to be gone through 
i^in, — and at last, to the Dissenting Minisiter once 
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more, to have the marriage solemnized. And then he 
has to pay not only the Minister who performs and re- 
gisters the'ceremony, but, through him, the Episcopal 
functionary, to whose custody the Minister is to entrust 
the record of his permitted acts. Should the two con- 
tracting parties reside in different parishes, then, so far 
as relates to the Church, the troublesome process is in- 
creased two-fold. But the complexity of the measure 
is not fully exhibited, without naming, that in no place 
of worship can marriages be had, except at the request 
of twenty householders, made before the Justices of the 
Peace assembled at the Sessions, whose licence remains 
in force for only three years ; nor except there be 
placed in some conspicuous part of the interior of every 
licensed chapel, a printed notice, in the words following, 
" Licensed for the solemnization of marriages.** There 
is another requirement ; that every three months, 
however few the marriages may have been, the register 
of the Dissenting Minister is to be sent to the Diocesan 
Registrar, with 5s. on each transmitted register, and 
Id. for each name registered. 

The complexity of this machinery would be an 
impediment to its being called into operation. In large 
towns, the friction might be overcome by the strength 
and activity of the moving power ; but in poor and 
thinly-peopled districts, the Bill could take effect but 
partially, and would, in many cases, prove, after the first 
excitement had passed away, little else than a dead let- 
ter. This is to grant relief in name, and withhold it in 
reality. Nor does it admit of a doubt with me, that as 
the bulk of the people would prefer the less expensive, 
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so would they also prefer the less troublesome, means of 
carrying tKeir wishes into effect. None but persons of 
decided principle could be expected to pay twice what 
they needed do, and take twice the trouble, for the dif- 
ference of being married by a servant rather than his 
master. As a general principle, it is true that the 
many prefer the shortest road, they are compelled to take 
the least costly, so that, in working, the Bill would ex- 
tend protection to the Church, and inflict an injury on 
Dissent. 

If, indeed, the machinery proposed were absolutely 
requisite, we could be content to regard it with less 
dislike, however cumbrous and disparaging ; but it is 
ineffectual^ as well as false in principle^ and costly 
and complicated in its details. In order to prevent 
improper marriages, the law requires the publication of 
banns : but where, in the case of this Bill ? at the Church, 
where Dissenters never go. Now if the object were 
to have one place, where all banns should be published, 
in order to give a facility for discovering any intended 
clandestine unions, why not appoint, in every district, 
one out of the rest of the Dissenting Chapels, as the place 
for the publication of the banns ? There could be no 
difficulty in making an arrangement of this sort, if the 
wish to relieve Dissenters were not withstood by a 
stronger effort to secure the loaves and fishes to the 
Church. Nor is it a little curious, that while the banns 
have to be published in the Church as well as the 
Meeting-house, it is only in the latter that the mar- 
riage can be voided by the interposition of relatives, in 
the case of the contracting parties being under age. 
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Why, then, go to theChurch, when all the essentials have 
to be observed in the Meeting-house — why ? exciept to 
put into the coffers of the Church eleven thousand 
pounds a year ? In this, true it is that the Bill is suffi- 
ciently effectual ; but in affording relief to the a^riev- 
ed party, it is all but wholly ineffectual, whether the 
principles be regarded on which it is constructed, or 
the machinery by which it is proposed to give those 
principles effect. 

If, as a recent declaration from the Leader of the 
House of Commons would seem to show, the Admini- 
stration are earnest in their desire to remove the dis- 
qualifications which attach to Dissent, they owe it to 
themselves, to their country, and to us — ^not the mast 
feeble of their friends — to state explicitly what the dif- 
ficulties are which impede the execution of their just 
and patriotic designs. So good is our cause, that we 
have nothing to fear from an open enemy. And it is 
my firm belief, that even stratagem, intrigue, and all the 
a{^ances of position and corruption, will not be able 
long to delay the justice which we claim, though they 
may serve to take from the concession of our rights the 
^ace which would otherwise attach to it, and to bring 
about a more searching change in the Episcopal Church 
than either Churchmen would like, or Dissenters at 
present desire. 

March Mth, 1834. 



T. FoRBBST, Printer, Manchester. 
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